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adjustment of all their disputes, without resort to force, 
in a way to conserve the honor and vital interests of the 
separate governments. 

Another step of still greater moment was taken by 
the second Hague Conference in the direction of pro- 
viding a perfect substitute for force in the settlement of 
international differences. It voted without a dissenting 
delegation for the principle of an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, with judges always in service and hold- 
ing regular sessions. It failed to agree upon a method 
of selecting the judges for this High Court of the Na- 
tions, but it laid its plan for the Court before the gov- 
ernments and recommended to them the study of the 
question with a view to arriving at a solution satisfactory 
alike to the small and the great powers. It is safe to 
assume that, having agreed so thoroughly upon the prin- 
ciple of a world court of justice, the governments will 
speedily solve the difficulty in regard to the selection of 
the judges, and that we shall have in a comparatively 
short time the august tribunal which will render war 
between the powers of the world scarcely thinkable. 

I have already alluded to the manner in which the 
subject of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, to 
be concluded by all the nations jointly, was treated in 
the second Hague Conference, and that such a treaty 
failed by the votes of only five of the powers there rep- 
resented. To understand the full significance of what 
was done in this matter, it must be remembered that the 
Conference voted without a dissenting voice for the prin- 
ciple of obligatory arbitration, and declared that certain 
disputes, those, for instance, arising in the interpretation 
of treaties, may be submitted to obligatory arbitration 
without restriction. The only cause of disagreement on 
this subject was the unwillingness of one or two powers, 
notably Germany, to agree to sign a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration with all the powers, the less advanced as well 
as the more advanced nations. In this matter, therefore, 
the Conference can hardly be said to have failed. The 
solution of the problem was so nearly completely suc- 
cessful that one wonders how there was any failure at 
all. It seems perfectly certain, therefore, that the day 
is only a little way off when the nations will carry out 
completely in practice what they have most cordially 
and unanimously agreed to in principle, and that a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration, pledging the 
reference to the Hague Court of all disputes except those 
involving the national life, will speedily be placed on the 
statute books of the world. 

The high-water mark of the work of the second Hague 
Conference was reached in its action in regard to future 
meetings of the Conference. The principle of periodic 
meetings of the Conference hereafter was approved with- 
out a dissenting voice. The date even of the third Con- 



ference was fixed, and the governments urged to appoint 
at least two years in advance an international commis- 
sion to prepare the program of the meeting. This action 
means, if approved by the several powers, as it undoubt- 
edly will be, that we are to have hereafter regular meetings 
of a World Conference. The powers of the Conference 
will at first be only advisory, but in the very nature of 
the case its conclusions and recommendations will be 
very largely adopted, and in this way it will, from the 
very start, be substantially a legislative world-assembly. 
Its powers will naturally grow and be extended. Here 
we reach the real position which the peace movement 
has attained. The promise, therefore, is very large for 
the years just before us. When the nations meet rep- 
resentatively at regular periods, and men of the highest 
ability and experience discuss in a friendly and frank 
way all of the common problems of the world, the days 
of war will be numbered, the great armaments which 
now burden and distract humanity will tumble to pieces, 
and the era of universal and perpetual peace will have 
begun. It takes no large vision to see this great con- 
summation realized at no distant time. 



The Wrong Path. 

BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT OF THE PEACE 
SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Society at the Hotel 
Astor, Wednesday Afternoon, April $1. 

Consider the world situation to-day. Individually the 
world has advanced in every respect. Physically, intel- 
lectually, morally the race has everywhere risen. Condi- 
tions of human life have improved and the sentiment of 
brotherhood has begun to take root as the various peoples 
have come to know each other. All this strengthens the 
faith we hold that progress, development, is the law of 
man's being, — that which is, better than what has been, 
that to come, better than what is ; no limit to man's up- 
ward ascent. 

So much for man viewed individually. 

When we come to consider him nationally, all is re- 
versed. The chief nations of Europe have recently retro- 
graded and are now spending nearly one-half of all their 
revenues arming themselves against each other, as if 
mankind were still in the savage state. 

Fresh clouds have just risen upon the horizon. Never 
in our day has the world's peace been so seriously threat- 
ened. We have been assured that " an overpowering 
army and navy is the cheap insurance of nations," that 
"peace is secured by nations arming themselves until 
they are too powerful to be attacked," and " if yon wish 
peace, prepare for war." 

These maxims the chief nations have long followed, 
ever building new and more destructive weapons, yet 
their relative positions remain substantially the same. 
None are more secure from attack than before ; on the 
contrary, the danger of war has increased as their attitude 
as jealous rivals arming themselves against each other 
has become more and more pronounced. Britain spent 
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upon army and navy last year three hundred and forty-five 
millions of dollars, most of this upon her navy ; Germany, 
two hundred and thirty-three millions of dollars, about half 
upon the navy; our peaceful republic expended upon 
army, navy and war pensions no less than three hundred 
and seventy millions of dollars. 

Never were nations as busy as to-day in the hopeless 
task of becoming " too powerful to be attacked." Britain 
has just discovered in Germany a menace to her exist- 
ence. Germany, having equal rights upon the sea, fails 
to recognize the right of Britain to remain a menace to 
her, which she long has been, claiming to be " Mistress 
of the Seas." The United States, no longer free from 
naval conditions, is in no mood to remain menaced by 
any power. France and Japan are building Dreadnoughts 
which " have returned to plague the inventor," and Russia 
is about to follow. Last of all, Austria announces that 
she has resolved to build three Dreadnoughts. Ominous 
decision indeed— suggestive of German alliance. Europe 
has awakened at last to the presence of impending danger. 

Britain and Germany are the principal contestants. 
Britain has a strong case. She cannot feed her people if 
supplies of food be interrupted on the sea. The fear of 
starvation would instantly create panic and general pillage 
of food supplies would ensue. She is powerless without 
open ports and open sea. Hence she claims she must 
possess overwhelming fleets and must oppose the great 
advance which the other powers urge, the immunity of 
commerce upon the sea. 

Germany also has a case, quite strong enough to give 
her the loyal support of the nation. She also cannot 
feed her people and has to import food largely. Articles 
of food were imported in 1906 to the value of over eleven 
hundred million of dollars. In a contest her danger from 
lack of food supplies would be serious indeed were im- 
ports by sea prevented. Hence she also feels that she 
must possess an all-suflicient navy. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and the history 
of man proves the folly of arming themselves in the vain 
hope of securing immunity from attack. California is 
one of the most recent examples. Her gold mines 
attracted hardy adventurers from all parts of the world. 
Courts of Justice were unknown. The maxims quoted 
above were followed for a time, each individual resolving 
to become "too powerful to be attacked," and arming 
himself as the best means of securing peace and safety. 
The result was entirely the reverse, as it has proved to 
be with nations. The more men armed themselves the 
greater the number of deadly feuds. There was no 
peace. Anarchy was imminent. The best element 
arose and reversed this policy. At first the Vigilance 
Committee, a rude court, was formed of the most en- 
lightened citizens, which was soon superseded by regular 
courts of law. Only when the arming of men was not 
permitted did the reign of peace begin. Thus was that 
community led to peace under law by disarmament, and 
thus only can international peace be finally established 
and nations rest secure under a police force to maintain, 
never to break, the peace. 

Europe is at last realizing the danger into which the 
policy of mutual arming has led, but is slow to see that 
there is but one mode of escape, and that through con- 
current action of some or most of the naval powers. 

Within a small radius the two gigantic fleets of Britain 



and Germany will operate, often in sight of each other, 
The topic of constant discussion in every ship will be 
their relative power and the consequences of battle. 
The crews of the respective navies will regard each 
other with suspicion, jealousy and hatred, in this repre- 
senting only too truly the feelings of their countrymen. 
Under such strain a mere spark would suffice. A few 
marines ashore from two of the ships, British and 
German, would be enough, a few words pass between 
them, an encounter between two, both probably under 
the influence of liquor, begins ; one is wounded, blood is 
shed, and the pent-up passions of the people of both 
countries sweep all to the winds. The governments are. 
too weak to withstand the whirlwind, or, being men of 
like passions with their fellows, probably are in part 
swept away themselves after years of jealous rivalry into 
thirst for revenge. Such the probable result, given 
national jealousy and hatred ; any trifle suffices to produce 
war. 

War has seldom an adequate cause. It is usually 
stimulated by invidious comparisons as to relative 
strength and warlike qualities, which render nations 
suspicious of each other. 

The real issue between nations usually matters little. 
The spirit in which nations approach each other to effect 
peaceful settlement is everything. No difference too 
trifling to create war, none too serious for peaceful ad- 
justment. The disposition is all. Secretary Root gave 
full expression to this vital truth in his address in Wash- 
ington at the laying of the foundation stone of the Bureau 
of American Republics. It is* one of the many valid 
objections to the policy of armament that every increase 
of naval and military power is in the nature of a chal- 
lenge to other powers, which arouses their jealousy and 
their fears rendering them less disposed to settle peace- 
fully any difference that may arise. 

But even if a collision be miraculously avoided, the 
guiltless, peace-loving naval powers of the world in turn 
will have been compelled to embark upon the building 
of excessive navies, many of these obtained and main- 
tained only by extorting millions from people already 
bordering upon the brink of starvation. A fatal objec- 
tion to the policy of securing peace through increasing 
armaments is that success is only attainable by exhaust- 
ing the resources of rivals, a mutually destructive task, 
probably ending in exhausting both belligerents ; failing 
that, it results in an armed truce, under which the nations 
are in perpetual fear of attack, each straining its resources 
to increase its armament, as they are to-day. 

Hence, to save nations from themselves, there must 
sooner or later emerge from the present unparalleled 
increase of armaments a league of peace embracing the 
most advanced nations, proclaiming that since the world 
has now shrunk into a neighborhood and is in instanta- 
neous communication, its total commerce yearly exceeding 
twenty-eight billions of dollars, all civilized nations are 
deeply interested in world peace, and that the time has 
past when any one or two nations can be permitted to 
break it. Their disputes must be arbitrated. Civilized 
nations have now acquired a common right to be con- 
sulted when the peace of the world is at stake, and 
the crime of man killing man, the crime of crimes, is 
threatened. 

The late prime minister of Britain, in his speech to the 
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Interparliamentary Union in London two years ago, 
advocated such a league, which would naturally be fol- 
lowed in due course by the International Supreme Court. 
This court the last Hague Conference approved in principle 
unanimously, differing only upon the manner of selecting 
the judges, which is surely a detail not impossible of 
solution. 

The only alternative is an anxious period of ever- 
increasing armaments and feverish unrest, probably end- 
ing in devastating wars mutually destructive and sowing 
the poisonous seeds of jealousy, distrust and mutual 
hatred, parents of future wars in generations to come. 
For what can war but other wars breed ! 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves upon the 
world having moved one step forward. Whatever solu- 
tion may be found of the war spectre now so luridly ap- 
pearing before us, this we now know — it cannot be 
through increased armaments. The last few weeks have 
torn that supposed' panacea into fragments. There is 
nothing left of it. But it has served this great end ; it has 
brought the nations face to face at last with the truth 
that increased armaments of one mean increased arma- 
ments of others, with no gain to either. On the contrary, 
their rivalry is intensified and the dangers of war greater 
than before. When either men or nations differ, if one 
begins to arm the other loses no time in also grasping his 
weapon. Peace flies when arming begins. Thus the 
fallacy that increased armaments insure peace is exploded 
and another policy must soon be tried. 

Let us remember that Britain and Germany are only 
two of the naval powers. Our own country to-day is 
as a naval power second in rank, and there are other 
powers which have a right to be heard in this crisis dan- 
gerous to all, since all are forced to suffer under present 
conditions. Is our peace-loving Congress, which has 
shown a wise reluctance for years to any great increase 
of battleships, to be compelled to reverse its pacific pol- 
icy and increase our fleet solely because of British and 
German rivalry, from which we have a right to be free ? 
The nations which have resisted wasting their revenues 
upon armies and navies and which wish to continue this 
pacific policy have rights in this matter. It cannot be 
doubted that our President and Secretary of State are 
to-day gravely concerned about this momentous question. 

We have no right to assume that either Germany or 
Britain would decline a conference or refuse to consider 
a league of peace proposed by the late Prime Minister of 
Britain, but, whatever might be the result, we should be 
able to fix the responsibility for consequences upon the 
real disturber of the world's peace. The peaceful nations 
have a right to know the guilty nation or nations, whether 
one or both — heavy indeed will be its or their respon- 
sibility. 

It seems preeminently the mission of our peaceful, 
industrial republic, which most fortunately lies beyond 
the vortex of militarism which engulfs Europe, to lead 
the world to the reign of peace under law. She it was 
who led the Hague Conference in urging an international 
supreme court. Her Congress, alone among the chief 
nations, has shown a wise moderation in voting from time 
to time only one-half the number of Dreadnoughts rec- 
ommended by the Executive. She covets no new terri- 
tory. On the contrary, she has relinquished control of 
Cuba, and is preparing the Filipinos for independence, and 



is at heart the friend of all nations. She has not to-day 
one open question with any nation, the last having recently 
been referred to the Hague Court. She is preeminently 
the apostle of peaceful arbitration. Such is her peaceful 
policy. Such her example to the disturbing naval powers. 
One cannot but indulge the hope that our President in 
due time may find a way open, without being intrusive, 
to exert his vast influence in favor of peace; to call the 
attention of the two disturbing powers to the fact that 
our country has a right to speak, if not to protest, in be- 
half of its own imperiled interests, and perhaps to invite 
the leading naval powers to consider whether some kind 
of agreement could not now be reached which would 
avert the appalling dangers which to-day threaten to 
convulse the world in the not distant future. 

Meanwhile it is the duty of all our members, as haters 
of war and lovers of peace, to urge in season and out of 
season the precious truth that lasting peace is only to be 
attained by an international league of peace, prepared, if 
necessary, to enforce peace among erring nations, as we 
enforce obedience to law among erring men ; this league 
finally to be perfected by an international supreme court. 
To this complexion must it come at last. 

Fellow members of the Peace Society, we have found 
the right path. Let us keep to it and falter not. All 
will finally be well. 

1 » m » i 

The Progress of Peace. 

BY HON. J. M. DICKINSON. 

Address at the Hamilton, Club, Chicago, April 9. 

The blessings of peace have always been exalted. Yet 
as countless woes were inflicted upon Trojans and Greeks 
alike for a wrong that could never be righted, so man- 
kind throughout the ages has suffered the horrors of 
senseless wars, always hoping for a fulfillment of the 
prophecy that strong nations "shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." That time is yet far distant, 
but there has been such development and strengthening 
of the forces that make for peace that its advocates are 
boldly aggressive, knowing that they have the potentiality 
that comes from the quickened universal conscience of 
an enlightened age. 

The present status in the progress of peace is a product 
of the centuries. It is the resultant of the progression 
of all ideas and efforts for the substitution of some other 
tribunal than that of war for the adjustment of inter- 
national affairs. 

Every theory of the doctrinaires, however impracticable 
for the time, which contained a germ of truth, as well as 
every real achievement, no matter how small in compari- 
son with the total of international depravity which pre- 
vailed, has become a common heritage of humanity, an 
inspiration transmitted from age to age, advancing the 
thoughts and ideals of men and preparing them for inter- 
national arbitration, which, entering upon a new era about 
1815, has so progressed in our time that no one can doubt 
that it is the most powerful force now working upon the 
nations for the temporal happiness of mankind. 

International arbitration as we know it is no more a 
product of the last hundred years than was the Federal 
Constitution of 1789 a product of that year. It is a 



